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to find the speech which the same Senator had made several years before 
when he was a member of the House and naturally took the other side 
of the question. 

So long as the Constitution equally provides that treaties and acts 
of Congress are the supreme law of the land, the clashing of the two will 
not only be constant, but will correspond very much to the meeting of 
an irresistible force with an immovable body. Fortunately, up to the 
present time, the two branches of the legislative body of the government 
have met the question on every occasion that it has arisen in a spirit 
of patriotism and accommodation; and while no definite conclusion has 
ever been reached, there have been expressions of accord and agreement, 
notably the statement incorporated in the act appropriating for the 
payment of Alaska to the effect that under some circumstances treaty 
stipulations cannot be put into effect except by legislation to which the 
consent of both houses is necessary. Mr. CrandalPs chapter on treaties 
involving modification of the revenue laws throws much light on this 
phase of treaty making and enforcement. 

The appendices, tables of cases, and compendium of' decisions are 
admirably made up and are invaluable not only to the student inter- 
ested in the subject, but also to every lawyer whose case may have its 
origin in a right based on treaty stipulations. 

After the war in Europe is over — and may that be soon — someone 
will have another opportunity to write on the effect of treaties in, and 
their modification by war; and surely no one will be better able to do 
it than Mr. Crandall. 

Charles Henry Butler. 

Der Streitfall zmschen Schweden und Norwegen. By Dr. Karl Strupp. 
Leipzig: Duncken and Humblot. 1914, pp. 92 and map. 

This monograph is a reprint from the second volume of Professor 
SchUcking's great compilation, Das Werk vom Haag. It is a study of 
the maritime frontier controversy between Sweden and Norway and 
of the arbitral award of the Hague Court dated October 23, 1909. A 
peculiar difficulty confronted the author in this, that the governments 
involved declined to permit an examination of the pleadings filed with 
the arbitral court; and he expresses the very pertinent hope that in the 
future some way may be found to obviate such an obstacle to purely 
scientific legal study. With the same painstaking marshalling of au- 
thorities and examination of precedents as characterize the other writ- 
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ings of this distinguished young scholar, he has presented a readable 
exposition of this international litigation. 

The subject is treated under five principal heads: an account of the 
available material and authorities, the history of the controversy, the 
proceedings before the Hague Court, the arbitral judgment, a criticism 
of the judgment. 

The author takes exception to the form of the judgment and we would 
heartily second him. Following the form of the French judicial arret, 
this award contains eleven pages of "whereases" (as reproduced in 
Wilson's "The Hague Arbitration Cases"), preceding a judgment of 
seventeen lines. Only a specialist can easily find his way through such a 
recital, which commingles statements of claims, findings of fact, con- 
clusions of law, and judicial argumentation. The admirable judgment 
of November 11, 1912, in the case between Russia and Turkey, concern- 
ing the arrears of interest on indemnities, with its sharp divisions en 
fait, en droit, en conclusion, is commended as a model. 

Though Dr. Strupp disagrees with the opinion of the court that the 
principles of international law existing at the time of the Peace of Stock- 
holm and the boundary agreement of 1661 were inadequate to solve the 
controversy, he nevertheless approves the result arrived at by the appli- 
cation of present-day law. Nor does he agree that the facts are suffi- 
cient to create a prescriptive title by international law in either claimant. 
The final decision, which runs a line 19° south midway between the 
Grisbadarna shoals, which are awarded to Sweden, and the Skjotte- 
grunde, which are awarded to Norway, has been criticised in some 
quarters as Sbjugement Solomonique." Dr. Strupp, however, calls atten- 
tion to the compromis which requires the court to fix the boundary, 
"having regard to the circumstances of fact and the principles of inter- 
national law." Though the exploitation of these famous lobster fishing 
grounds by the respective nations and the maintenance of an occasional 
light house or buoy here and there did not of themselves create any sort 
of exclusive rights, still they were pertinent "circumstances of fact"; 
and the court was free to apply such rules of law for determining mari- 
time boundaries as best harmonized with these " circumstances of fact." 
In this opinion the reviewer heartily concurs. 

It is true, as Dr. Strupp suggests, that this case is deserving of greater 
attention than it has heretofore received at the hands of students of 
international law. Though the res involved is apparently of small 
value, the law questions are quite intricate and, one might say, elusive. 
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No other decision of the Hague Court, in our opinion, demonstrates 
more convincingly the inherent possibilities of international arbitration 
and the potential power of the great tribunal at The Hague to keep the 
world at peace. 

George C. Butte. 

Anglo-American Isthmian Diplomacy, 1815-1915. [Prize Essays of the 
American Historical Association. 1914.] By Mary Wilhelmine 
Williams, Assistant Professor of History of Goucher College. 
Washington: American Historical Association. 1916. pp. xii+ 
356. $1.00. 

A Committee of the American Historical Association awarded to 
this book the Justin Winsor prize in American history for 1914. This 
assures for it a high degree of accuracy and respectable literary style, 
for committees in the past have more than once withheld the prize for 
want of a worthy candidate. English-American Isthmian relations 
have been summarized in many books, and portions of the subject have 
furnished topics for monographic investigation. 

Miss Williams's book claims attention for its distinguished patronage 
and because it is a consecutive study of the whole subject. It is based 
on a minute and painstaking study of all available English and American 
manuscript and printed sources, and the writer lists in her bibliography 
a wide range of secondary authorities from whom she has drawn more 
or less assistance. One expects the book to be, and it ought to be, a 
most useful contribution, but it is disappointing. It is a conscientious 
seminar report, with the defects of such an exercise, exhibiting immense 
industry but small sense of proportion. Details piled on details note 
every shade of shifting, transitory ministerial opinion in England, the 
United States, and Central America, as revealed in the diplomatic 
correspondence; and the really important aspects of the subject are lost 
in a desert of unessentials. The same fault is evident in the documenta- 
tion. It hardly seems necessary in a printed book to make six or eight 
references in a single brief paragraph — as is frequently done — to a short 
document which forms the sole source of the paragraph. As a rule, 
over documentation is a good fault, and this criticism would be captious 
but for the fact that it emphasizes .the principal defect of the book, its 
exaggeration of detail. 

Henceforth the book must necessarily be on the shelves of all well 
stocked libraries and in the hands of professors of history, but students 



